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An  Explanatory  Word 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  most  careful  students  of 
world  conditions  that  the  present  time  offers  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  Christian  Missions. 
The  consolidation  of  the  world  through  commerce 
and  means  of  communication,  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  world  peace  movement,  the  decay  of  the 
ethnic  religions,  and  the  sudden  rising  of  Japan 
into  the  position  of  a  world  power  are  indications 
of  a  "Wonder-working  Providence"  in  our  day- 
The  conjunction  of  these  events  at  this  particular 
time  indicates  a  new  world  condition  having  an 
important  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom. 
What  is  the  outlook  for  Christ?  We  know  what 
it  was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  But  what  is 
it  to-day?  This  is  the  greatest  question  that  can 
be  asked;  and  every  intelligent  Christian  should 
be  ready  to  answer  it.  That  our  readers  may 
know  the  facts  from  fresh  and  reliable  sources,  I 
have  asked  five  experts  among  us  to  describe  the 
religious  outlook  in  five  different  parts  of  the 
world  wThere  the  American  Board  is  at  work. 
Please  read,  ponder,  and  pass  the  good  word 
along. 


Home  Secretary. 


The  Outlook  for  Christ  in  japan 

BY  DR.  J.    D.    DAVIS,  KYOTO 

Iii  things  material,  military,  political,  and 
educational  the  old  is  "one  in  Japan  and  they  are 
replaced  with  the  best  which  the  world  can 
furnish.  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good/'  has  been  practised  along  all  these  lines 
for  forty  years,  and  the  world  is  astonished  at  the 
result.  But  the  old  is  just  as  truly  gone  in  things 
spiritual  as  in  things  material.  A  gentleman 
said  to  the  writer  a  few  months  ago,  "You  would 
not  desire  the  Japanese  to  give  up  Buddhism 
until  we  are  ready  to  give  them  Christianity  as 
something  better,  would  you?"  I  replied :  "  Your 
question  is  purely  an  academic  one.  The  Japan- 
ese have  already  given  up  Buddhism.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  in  Japan  between  Christianity 
and  Buddhism,  but  between  Christianity  and 
nothing." 

Shinto  is  disestablished  and  officially  declared 
not  to  be  a  religion,  and  its  ceremonies  not  worship 
but  simply  reverence  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
ancestors.  Buddhism  is  pronounced  moribund 
by  prominent  Buddhists  and  has  lost  its  power 
over  young  Japan.  The  Confucian  ethics  are 
found  to  be  effete  and  great  educational  leaders 
are  declaring  that  a  new  basis  of  morality  must 
be  found  and  taught. 

A  great  religious  vacuum  exists  in  Japan.  The 
question  is,  shall  this  vacuum  be  filled  with  pure 
life-giving  air,  or  with  poisonous  gases?  The 
outlook  is  encouraging.  Never  before  has  Chris- 
tianity made  such  an  impression  and  gained  such 
a  foothold  in  a  great  nation  in  a  single  generation. 
It  is  not  alone  the  fifty  thousand  Protestant 
Christians  and  the  still  larger  number  of  Catholic 


and  Greek  Church  Christians  which  have  been 
gained  during  the  last  forty  years ;  the  nation,  as 
a  nation,  has  unconsciously  come  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  has  adopted  its 
principles  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  many  respects 
Japan  is  more  Christian  to-day  than  the  so-called 
Christian  nation  with  which  she  is  at  war. 

In  searching  for  what  is  best  in  the  western 
nations,  Japan  has  been  charmed  with  many  of 
the  offshoots  of  Christianity  and  has  transplanted 
them  to  Japan,  without  realizing  what  the  real 
root  is.  This  is  true,  for  example,  in  her  frank, 
honest  diplomacy,  in  her  truthful  reports  of  her 
battles,  in  her  treatment  of  the  wounded  and 
captives  in  war  and  in  her  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Red  Cross  Association.  There  are 
to-day  over  one  million  paying  members  of  that 
Association  in  Japan,  and  her  wise,  tender  care 
of  the  wounded,  both  friend  and  foe,  is  unsur- 
passed. 

Recently,  however,  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
Japan  are  realizing  that  it  is  desirable  to  seek  for 
the  best  in  morality  and  religion,  and  some  of 
them  have  discovered  that  Christianity  is  the 
best  which  the  world  affords.  As  examples  of 
this,  see  the  following  extracts  from  recent  utter- 
ances. Inouye  Enryo:  "For  Japan  to  adopt 
other  elements,  and  not  to  appropriate  all  that 
is  valuable  in  religion,  is  a  serious  blunder." 

Marquis  Ito:  "The  only  true  civilization  is 
that  which  rests  on  Christian  principles.  As 
Japan  must  gain  her  civilization  on  these  princi- 
ples, those  young  men  who  receive  Christian 
education  will  be  the  main  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  future  Japan/' 

Baron  Maejima,  a  former  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net: "I  firmly  believe  we  must  have  religion  as 
the  basis  of  our  national  and  personal  welfare. 
No  matter  how  large  an  army  and  navy  we  may 
have,  unless  we  have  righteousness  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  national  existence,  we  shall  fall  short 


of  the  highest  success.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  must  have  religion  for  our  highest  welfare. 
And  when  I  look  about  me  to  see  what  religion 
we  may  best  rely  upon,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  the  one  most  full  of  strength 
and  promise  for  the  nation." 

It  is  apparent  this  terrible  war  has  sobered  the 
nation  and  made  the  people,  and  especially  the 
young  men,  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  Gospel 
than  ever  before.  We  see  more  than  twenty 
earnest  Christian  graduates  of  our  best  colleges, 
secured  by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  educational  authorities  in  Japan, 
who  are  now  teaching  in  the  government  schools, 
and  influencing  thousands  of  the  brightest  young 
men  in  the  empire.  We  see  flourishing  Young 
!\ Ten's  Christian  Associations  in  many  of  the 
higher  government  schools. 

The  outlook  in  the  churches  is  also  encouraging. 
Theological  doubts  and  difficulties  and  discus- 
sions have  largely  disappeared  and  the  workers 
and  the  members  are  seeking  for  spiritual  power 
and  using  it  to  lead  men  to  Christ. 

There  is  another  encouraging  outlook  for  Christ 
in  Japan.  The  magnificent  victories  which  Japan 
has  gained  in  the  war,  and  her  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  Koreans,  are  having  a  powerful 
influence  on  those  two  nations.  Hundreds  of 
Koreans  and  thousands  of  Chinese  young  men, 
and  some  young  women,  are  being  educated  in 
Japanese  schools.  Hundreds  of  educated  Japan- 
ese are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  new  colleges 
which  are  being  established  in  China.  Ninety 
Chinese  cadets  were  graduated  from  the  Japanese 
military  academy  in  1904,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred more  are  studying  in  it,  or  preparing  to  enter 
it.  Many  Japanese  are  employed  as  advisers  in 
various  branches  of  the  civil  government  in 
China. 

As  Japan  goes,  so  will  Eastern  Asia.  go.     The 


Japanese  church  is  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
civilization  and  in  the  Christianization  of  Korea 
and  China. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  outlook  for  Christ  in 
Japan.  It  is  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful  outlook 
that  any  nation  ever  presented.  The  Emperor  has 
decorated  Mr.  Ishii,  the  founder  of  the  great 
Christian  Orphanage,  in  Okayama,  and  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  have  given  the  institution 
two  thousand  yen  (one  thousand  dollars)  and 
have  promised  to  contribute  one  thousand  yen 
each  year  for  ten  years.  The  Emperor  has  also 
recently  given  ten  thousand  yen  (five  thousand 
dollars)  to  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
army  work  in  Manchuria.  These  gifts  to  dis- 
tinctively Christian  objects  are  of  vast  significance. 

The  only  discouraging  thing  about  the  situation 
is  that  the  workers  and  the  resources  are  inade- 
quate. The  work  is  being  crippled  when  it  should 
be  doubled.  A  few  thousand  dollars  more  for 
direct  evangelistic  work  in  our  mission  would 
almost  double  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  A 
few  thousand  dollars  used  to  enter  the  great  open 
doors  and  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  soldiers  and  to 
bereaved  and  wounded  hearts  and  homes  would 
accomplish  results  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
within  reach  again  for  a  lifetime. 

The  adequate  endowment  of  the  Doshisha 
College  would  bring  results  ten  times  greater  than 
a  like  sum  spent  on  any  college  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Kobe  College 
for  young  women. 

In  helping  and  saving  Japan  now,  we  are  helping 
and  saving  not  only  the  fifty  millions  of  one 
empire,  but  the  five  hundred  millions  of  the  three 
empires  of  Eastern  Asia. 


"The  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and 
the  small  one  a  strong  nation :  I,  Jehovah,  will 
hasten  it  in  its  time." 

Isaiah  60:  22. 
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The  Outlook  for  Christ  in  China 

BY  REV    JUDSON  SMITH,  D.D. 

The  dominant  word  in  regard  to  onr  fields  in 
China  is  opportunity.  The  situation  is  not  the 
same  in  all  the  fields,  but  in  all  the  opportunity  is 
great  and  commanding.  If  we  look  at  South 
China  the  first  thing  that  impresses  us  is  the 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  churches  of  the  country 
stations.  These  numbered  1,564  members  at  the 
beginning  of  1904  and  at  the  end  there  were  2-,597 
members,  a  growth  of  sixty-five  per  cent  in  a 
single  year.  No  such  gain  as  this  has  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Board  in  any  field 
since  Hawaii  tripled  its  Christian  record  in  1837. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  work  is  practically 
self-supporting.  These  churches  in  many  in- 
stances build  their  own  chapels  and  pay  the 
salaries  of  their  own  preachers,  and  schools  are 
multiplying  all  over  the  field. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Shansi.  It  was  opened 
as  a  mission  in  1881 ;  it  suffered  complete  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Boxers  in  1900,  five  men, 
five  women,  and  five  children  slain  in  that  fearful 
year.  While  the  one  surviving  missionary  has 
visited  the  people  from  time  to  time  in  the  inter- 
val, residence  has  but  just  been  resumed  on  the 
former  stations,  and  new  missionaries  within  the 
year  have  come  to  take  up  the  fallen  work  and 
rebuild  the  fallen  walls.  The  churches  are  revived 
and  the  members  are  coming  back  to  their  faitli 
and  worship.  The  welcome  given  to  the  mission- 
aries by  the  magistrates  and  by  those  formerly 
connected  with  the  mission  is  cordial,  and  the 
congregations  that  gather  to  hear  their  words  are 
eager  and  large.  The  opportunity  for  Christian 
work  is  decidedly  greater  than  it  was  before  the 
outbreak;    tin1   number   interested    is   much   in- 


creased ;  all  public  opposition  to  missionary  work 
is  absent;  and  if  the  laborers  were  trebled  their 
hands  would  be  more  than  full.  The  outlook  is 
fair;  but  the  present  is  cheering  rather  by  reason 
of  promise   than   attainment. 

The  story  of  Foochow,  the  oldest  mission  of 
the  Board  in  China,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
we  are  ever  permitted  to  record.  It  was  opened 
in  1847,  and  while  always  a  thriving  mission,  the 
growth  of  the  last  decade  is  far  beyond  anything 
in  its  previous  history.  Twenty-nine  out-stations 
have  within  these  ten  years  become  ninety-six; 
the  native  pastors  and  preachers  and  teachers 
have  more  than  trebled  in  number  and  increased 
much  more  than  that  in  efficiency;  the  sixteen 
churches  are  now  eighty-two,  twelve  of  them 
entirely  self-supporting;  instead  of  777  church 
members  the  number  now  is  2,686.  The  native 
contributions  have  grown  from  $1,269  to  $10,791. 
The  character  of  church  members  and  of  students 
in  the  higher  schools  has  improved  as  rapidly  as 
their  numbers  have  increased,  and  the  heightened 
value  of  the  results  of  all  missionary  labor  is  a 
principal  part  of  the  gain  which  is  recorded. 

At  the  present  time  the  work  thrives  on  five 
stations  under  a  missionary  force  slightly  greater 
than  ten  years  ago,  with  a  body  of  native  laborers 
more  than  four  times  as  large,  a  goodly  number 
of  them  pastors  in  full  charge  of  the  churches  to 
which  they  minister.  The  churches  report  a 
yearly  gain  of  new  members  at  least  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  and  their  gifts  increase 
in  even  pace  with  their  numbers.  At  Shaowu, 
250  miles  inland,  we  have  a  promising  work 
rapidly  expanding,  which  constitutes  almost  a 
separate  mission  on  account  of  its  distance  from 
Foochow  and  the  marked  difference  in  the  dialect 
used.  Here  are  students  in  theology,  a  flourishing 
boys-  school,  a  girls'  school  of  great  promise,  two 
hospitals,  and  a  field  twice  as  large  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  mission. 


One  )^ear  of  effort  at  Foochow  now  means  more 
than  ten  years  of  its  earlier  history.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  life  like  that  of  Mr.  Hartwell,  just  taken 
to  his  rest  after  working  more  than  fifty  years  in 
this  one  field,  has  been  most  deep  and  pervasive 
— one  of  the  greatest  forces  that  is  building  the 
kingdom  of  peace  in  all  these  parts. 

The  North  China  Mission,  next  to  Shansi,  suf- 
fered most  deeply  from  the  Boxer  outbreak  of 
1900.  Of  its  seven  flourishing  stations  five  were 
utterly  destroyed,  homes,  schools  and  hospitals 
razed  to  the  ground,  the  native  Christians  and 
their  friends  slain  by  the  score,  three  missionaries 
at  Paoting-fu  joining  the  martyr  throng,  and  the 
missionary  work  for  the  time  silenced  or  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  property  loss,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  a  million  dollars,  was  promptly  made 
good  by  the  Chinese  government  and  nearly  all 
the  stations  have  been  fully  rebuilt.  The  mis- 
sionary force  has  been  recruited  and  has  done 
wonders  in  rallying  and  inspiring  the  scattered 
and  decimated  churches,  settling  the  people  once 
more  in  homes  of  their  own,  reorganizing  the 
shattered  schools,  and  resuming  the  wonted  forms 
of  Christian  work.  No  one  not  on  the  ground 
can  justly  estimate  what  a  varied,  peculiar,  and 
prodigious  effort  is  thus  involved.  Tn  a  singular 
and  eminent  degree  the  missionaries  have  been 
centers  of  rest  and  hope,  sources  of  courage  and 
faith,  creators  and  nourishers  of  the  Christian 
institutions  on  which  the  present  work  rests  and 
which  seemed  to  have  been  utterly  overthrown. 
Such  a  service  it  comes  to  but  few  men  in  any 
land  or  generation  to  render. 

But  the  story  is  thus  only  half  told.  The  work 
has  been  restored  as  rapidly  as  the  rebuilding  has 
gone  on.  Within  less  than  four  years  from  the 
time  the  besom  of  destruction  was  sweeping  over 
this  mission  the  churches  had  regained  the  num- 
bers they  reported  before — more  being  received 
in  a  single  year  now  than  have  ('V(>1"  been  recorded 


— the  schools  were  opened  with  full  numbers, 
hospitals  were  at  work,  and  the  native  gifts 
exceeded  all  former  proportions.  On  the  young- 
est of  the  stations,  that  at  Lin  Ching,  there  now 
appears  a  religious  awakening  that  is  pheno- 
menal in  its  dimensions,  villages  by  the  score  and 
the  hundred  asking  for  preachers  and  waiting  for 
the  word,  and  the  church  membership  more  than 
doubling  in  a  single  year.  It  is  not  excitement, 
or  special  effort  that  yields  this  result;  it  seems 
to  be  the  movement  of  God's  spirit  opening  men's 
minds  to  the  truth  and  challenging  the  missionary 
laborers  to  their  utmost  of  labor  and  prayer  for 
the  gathering  of  the  glorious  harvest.  On  other 
stations  the  work  is  expanding  in  a  striking  way, 
with  increasing  power.  No  station  is  without  its 
special  promise  and  happy  growth.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  a  glorious  success  but  the  financial 
means  with  which  to  multiply  the  native  laborers 
and  keep  promising  students  in  schools,  and 
fairly  to  reap  the  rich  harvests  that  rise  on  every 
side.  Not  half  the  work  that  promises  these 
great  results  can  be  even  attempted,  because  the 
funds  at  command  are  so  small.  The  set  time 
seems  to  have  come  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  rest 
on  all  this  great  field  so  recently  the  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  dire  distress. 


"These  are  they  that  come  out  of  the  great 
tribulation,  and  they  washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

Rev.  7 :  14. 


"Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land, 
desolation  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders; 
but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation,  and  thy 
gates  Praise." 

Isaiah  60:  18. 
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The  Outlook  for  Christ  in  India 

BY  REV.  ROBERT  A.  HUME,  D.D.,  OF  AHMEDNAGAR 

The  situation  in  India  is"  this : 

1.  Unquestionably  the  old  religions  of  India 
as  formerly  understood  are  being  disintegrated. 
A  thoughtful  Hindu  leader  recently  wrote :  "There 
is  no  more  tragic  event  under  the  sun  than  the 
death  of  a  nation;  and  this  consists  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  beliefs  and  institutions  and  national 
peculiarities  that  give  it  an  individual  character. 
This  awful  tragedy  is  now  going  on  in  India. 
The  old  religion  is  dying;  the  old  morality  is 
dying;  the  bonds  of  custom  and  tradition  which 
are  the  bones  and  sinews  01  the  social  organism 
are  dissolving.  There  is  death  and  decomposition 
all  around."  Many  things  besides  missions  are 
conspiring  to  this  passing  of  old  Hinduism. 
Something  must  take  its  place — either  irreligion 
or  Christianity. 

2.  Yet  a  neo-Hinduism  is  being  propagated 
which  seeks  to  rehabilitate  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
religion  by  appeals  to  race  prejudice,  not  by 
reason  or  spirituality.  The  Theosophical  Society, 
and  to  a  less  extent  the  Arya  Samaj  are  the 
organizations  which  have  this  aim.  A  European 
lady,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  phase  of  the  Theosophical  move- 
ment. Yet  the  most  thoughtful  Hindus  consider 
her  efforts  very  baneful.  The  Indian  People  said 
recently,  "Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  the  advocate  of 
pure  and  pristine  Hinduism,  has  thrown  us  back 
at  least  twenty-five  years  by  her  fallacies. "  This 
attempted  revival  of  Hinduism  can  be  only  a 
temporary  backwater  movement. 

3.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  both 
unconscious  and  conscious  absorption  of  Christian 
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belief  and  Christian  sentiment  among  multitudes 
who  do  not  take  the  Christian  name.  Many 
Hindus  read  the  Bible.  Every  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reveres 
Him.  Many  of  these  do  not  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians, yet  they  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  best 
of  religious  guides  and  helpers.  In  other  wrords, 
a  Christian  atmosphere  is  greatly  spreading.  It 
is  common  for  Hindus  to  say  and  to  imagine  that 
there  is  not  much  essential  difference  between 
Hinduism  and  Christianity. 

4.  There  is  a  large  and  growing  Indian  Chris- 
tian community.  The  government  census  of  1901 
showed  an  Indian  Christian  population  of  nearly 
three  millions.  There  are  probably  about  one  mil- 
lion Protestant  Christians.  In  the  decade  from 
1891  to  1901  Romanists  had  increased  twenty-one 
per  cent.  Protestants  had  increased  fifty-one  per 
cent.  Not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  intelli- 
gence and  in  influence  the  Christian  community 
is  now  an  important  section  of  the  population. 
That  community  is  growing  much  faster  than  any 
other  community  in  intelligence  and  power,  as 
well  as  in  numbers. 

Yet  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  are 
only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  India.  Still  in  places  where  Christian  effort 
has  been  wisely  and  continuously  exerted,  Chris- 
tians number  a  considerable  section  of  the 
community.  There  are  towns  in  the  Ahmednagar 
district  of  the  Marathi  Mission  where  from  six 
per  cent  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
returned  as  Christians  in  the  last  government 
census.  In  Vadala  out  of  1,146  over  400  were 
registered  as  Christians  in  the  census. 

5.  The  active  propagating  forces  of  Christian- 
ity are  growing  much  more  numerous  and  effect- 
ive. There  are  3,700  foreign  missionaries.  In 
the  decade  1890  to  1900  registered  Christian 
workers  increased  over  fifty-nine  per  cent,  and 
numbered    25,799.     Ordained    Indian    ministers 
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now  outnumber  foreign  ordained  missionaries. 
Christian  women  workers  now  outnumber  male 
workers  and  are  very  aggressive.  The  influence 
of  churches,  educational  institutions  of  all  grades, 
Sunday-schools,  medical  work,  and  literary  work 
is  very  large  and  very  strong. 

6.  Missionaries  and  Indian  Christian  workers 
are  now  the  pioneers  and  leaders  in  new  industrial 
undertakings,  as  they  always  have  been  in  all 
other  branches  of  social  betterment.  Probably 
there  are  not  less  than  two  hundred  industrial 
institutions  carried  on  by  missionaries.  Probably 
there  are  much  fewer  industrial  enterprises  carried 
on  by  government  and  by  companies  of  other 
religionists. 

7.  The  great  drawbacks  are:  (1)  The  heavy 
weight  of  indifference  and  conservatism  in  an 
enormous  population.  (2)  The  retrograde  effort- 
of  some  Hindu  leaders.  (3)  The  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  every  one  who  belongs  to  the 
so-called  Christian  community  is  by  that  fact 
considered  a  Christian  by  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  he  also  considers  himself  a 
"Christian"  whether  he  intentionally  and  really 
takes  Christ's  help  or  not.  He  is  not  a  Hindu 
nor  a  Mohammedan.  It  would  be  a  spiritual  gain 
to  true  Christianity  if  some  other  word  were 
available  to  describe  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  community,  but  who  do  not  at  all  take 
the  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  real  guide 
of  their  lives.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  to 
influence  all  " Christians"  to  become  "true  Chris- 
tians." Some  nominal  Christians,  both  European 
and  Indian,  bring  discredit  to  the  Christian 
name.  (4)  Far  too  few  spiritual  and  pecuniary 
forces  are  available  for  the  prompt  Christianizing 
of  the  empire.  If  the  foreign  missionary  force 
were  evenly  distributed,  there  would  be  only  one 
missionary  to  100,000  people,  while  many  districts 
with  millions  of  population  have  no  missionary 
at   all.     Even   the   oldest,   most  successful   and 
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promising  missions  are  not  adequately  maintained. 
Their  successes  and  possibilities  are  far  in  advance 
of  what  the  home  churches  grant  them. 

8.  The  effect  of  Japanese  victories  will  be 
considerable.  It  is  too  soon  for  any  one,  certainly 
for  a  missionary  on  furlough  in  America,  to  affirm 
what  all  the  results  will  be.  One  result  will  be  a 
new  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  power  for  Indians. 
It  would  be  a  mistaken  inference  if  Indians  should 
imagine  that  they  necessarily  are  and  will  be 
more  capable  than  has  been  supposed.  If  the 
true  and  wise  conviction  should  grow  among 
Indians  that,  if  they  would  do  what  the  Japanese 
have  done,  viz.,  most  thoughtfully,  persistently, 
and  faithfully  adopt  the  best  in  every  sphere 
which  the  world  can  furnish,  then  they  also  can 
become  a  great  people  with  a  great  future.  Prob- 
ably both  the  superficial  and  the  sensible  convic- 
tion will  gain  some  vogue.  For  substance  Japan 
has  become  what  she  is  by  following  Christian 
principles,  though  only  to  a  limited  extent  has 
she  made  Christian  professions.  Let  us  hope 
that  India,  too,  may  see  that  it  is  Christian 
principles  alone  which  can  develop  her  possibili- 
ties. 

9.  The  advances  and  gains  of  Christianity  in 
India  hitherto  have  far  exceeded  expectations. 
The  Lord  God  Almighty  is  actually  working  to 
extend  His  kingdom  in  that  land.  The  word  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  true,  "Fear  not,  little  flock,  for 
it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom.' ' 


"And  Jehovah  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth ; 
in  that  day  shall  Jehovah  be  one,  and  his  name 


one." 


Zech.  14 :  9. 
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The  Outlook  for  Christ  in  Africa 

BY  REV.  E.   E.  STRONG,  D.D. 

Victor  Hugo's  declaration  that  "in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  white  has  made  a  man  out  of 
the  black/'  he  followed  by  a  prophecy  that  "in 
the  twentieth  century  Europe  will  make  a  world 
out  of  Africa."  This  prophecy  is  in  process  of 
fulfillment.  To  be  sure,  the  Frenchman  need  not 
have  limited  to  Europe  the  agency  in  this  work  of 
making  a  world  out  of  Africa.  He  might  well 
have  referred  to  the  purpose  and  intervention  of 
Him  who  made  all  worlds;  or,  if  the  exercise  of 
this  divine  power  was  presupposed  as  over  all,  the 
cooperation  of  other  than  European  nations  might 
well  have  been  recognized. 

In  the  scramble  for  territory  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent the  principal  competitors  have  been  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Portugal ;  and  they  have  annexed  huge  districts 
and  delimited  their  several  "spheres  of  influence." 
But  other  forces  have  been  at  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  continent.  The  merchant,  the  mis- 
sionary, the  explorer,  the  capitalist  and  the 
colonist,  coming  from  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  have  cooperated  in  bringing  about  the 
marvelous  change.  Already  there  is  a  new  world, 
not  fully  developed  by  any  means,  but  in  process 
of  growth  and  full  of  the  largest  promise. 

Think  a  moment  of  the  many  popular  notions 
as  to  Africa  prevalent  a  half  century  ago  which 
have  now  been  entirely  overthrown.  First,  as 
to  its  unheal thfulness.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
a  deadly  climate.  The  white  men  who  touched 
the  fringes  of  the  continent  found  heat  and  swamp 
and  fever;  and  it  was  believed  that  these  equatorial 
regions  were  so  miasmatic  that  only  the  degraded 
natives  could  survive  there. 
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But  now  it  is  known  that,  even  on  the  coast, 
white  men  who  have  learned  how  to  care  for  them- 
selves can  live  and  thrive,  while  in  the  interior 
there  are  found  regions  which  are  as  favorable 
for  life  and  health  as  any  upon  which  the  sun 
shines.  And  the  notion  that,  back  of  the  littoral, 
the  interior  was  a  vast  desert  of  sand  save  where 
the  barren  and  inaccessible  "  Mountains  of  the 
Moon"  rise  in  solitary  grandeur,  has  been  entirely 
dissipated.  No  fairer  regions  for  the  support  of 
human  life  can  be  found  anywhere  than  have 
been  brought  to  view  by  the  explorations  of  the 
past  fifty  years.  Richer  and  more  promising  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  these  vast  regions  than 
are  the  deposits  of  diamonds,  gold,  silver,  and  the 
baser  metals  are  the  rich  plains  and  valleys  which, 
under  proper  culture,  will  yield  abundant  harvests 
to  the  future  generations.  Africa  is  now  known 
to  be  surpassingly  rich  in  all  natural  and  material 
resources. 

And  then  as  to  the  African  himself.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  African  was  supposed 
to  be  an  inferior  being,  good  for  nothing  except 
as.  a  slave.  He  was  thought  to  be  incapable  of 
high  training  or  of  large  endeavor.  But  fifty 
years  have  reversed  this  judgment  in  the  minds 
of  reasonable  men.  Americans  since  our  Civil 
War  have  gained  a  new  conception  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Negro  race,  and  the  African  on  his  native 
soil,  though  still  under  disabilities  which  have 
prevented  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers,  has  re- 
vealed moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  high 
order. 

When  our  first  missionaries  reached  Natal  they 
found  a  people  drunken,  ignorant,  and  ferocious. 
They  were  told  of  the  savage  king  Chaka  who,  a 
few  years  before  that  time,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  desired  to  show  his  grief  by  killing  every 
mother  in  the  land.  He  was  only  appeased  by 
the  slaughter  of  seven  thousand  of  these  mothers  ; 
and  Chaka's  brother  who  succeeded  him  was  no 
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less  fierce  and  bloodthirsty.  Similar  cruelties 
were  reported  from  tribes  in  all  parts  of  t In- 
continent..  No  wonder  the  African  was  pictured 
as  a  brute.  But  recent  years  have  shown  that 
that  conception  of  him  wras  altogether  wrong. 
He  is  not  a  brute.  He  is  as  responsive  to  Christian 
instruction  when  placed  in  Christian  environment 
as  are  men  anywhere. 

In  the  change  which  has  thus  taken  place 
within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  ideas  entertained 
of  Africa  and  its  people,  there  is  indicated  a 
reasonable  ground  for  expecting  a  yet  farther  and 
speedy  development  of  all  within  the  continent. 
Nor  can  we  forget  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
development  of  commerce  connected  with  the 
opening  of  means  of  communication.  Since 
Stanley  started  from  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent down  the  current  bearing  him  to  the 
"Unknown,"  that  great  waterway  of  the  Congo 
has  been  furnished  with  a  railway  along  its  banks 
and  with  steamers  on  its  broad  surface,  while  on 
the  eastern  shore  the  railroad  connects  Mombasa 
with  the  great  central  kingdom  of  Uganda.  In 
the  southern  section  railroads  are  crossing  one 
another  through  the  British  colonies,  and  the 
Cape  and  Cairo  railroad,  pushing  northwrard  and 
not  stopping  even  at  the  Zambesi  River,  has 
already  made  its  way  seventy-five  miles  north  of 
Victoria  Falls.  The  great  central  lakes  are  trav- 
ersed by  scores  of  steam  vessels  carrying  the 
agents  of  commerce  as  wTell  as  the  messengers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  question  is  not  now  open  for  discussion  as 
to  whether  African  tribes  can  be  reached  and  ele- 
vated by  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  The  demon- 
stration is  at  hand.  They  have  been  reached  and 
elevated,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced  person  that  the 
Christian  religion  can  do  and  is  doing  for  the  races 
of  Africa  what  it  has  done  among  the  other  races 
of   mankind.     The    record    of    missionary    work 
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therein  is  too  short  to  warrant  us  in  looking  for 
large  figures,  and  yet  some  items  that  can  be 
stated  are  a  little  less  than  amazing.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  report  of  the  English  mission  in 
Uganda  (less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  first  mis- 
sionary reached  there),  with  its  record  of  six 
thousand  adult  baptisms  the  past  year,  and  its 
multiplied  self-supporting  churches,  while  all  the 
dominant  forces  in  the  adjacent  kingdoms  are 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas. 

At  the  north,  in  Egypt,  England  is  making  a 
garden  of  what  was  almost  a  desert;  and  the 
moral  and  religious  reformation  of  the  people  is 
keeping  some  pace  with  its  physical  development. 
On  the  west  coast  the  idols  are  being  abolished, 
and  Christian  churches  and  institutions  are 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  cannibal  temples.  In 
large  sections  of  southern  Africa  Christianity  is 
acknowledged  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  western 
world.  Our  own  mission  on  the  coast  in  Natal 
has  witnessed  a  transformation  that  is  very  won- 
derful. While  there  is  still  heathenism  there,  yet 
churches  and  schools  are  flourishing  and  native 
pastors,  wholly  maintained  by  their  own  people, 
are  preaching  successfully  the  Gospel  they  have 
received. 

In  all  the  continent  there  are  laboring  nearly 
one  hundred  misionary  societies,  larger  and 
smaller,  a  quarter  part  of  them  American;  and 
under  these  organizations  over  three  thousand 
foreign  missionaries,  men  and  women,  are  at 
work  and  cooperating  with  them  are  over  fifteen 
thousand  native  Christian  laborers — pastors, 
preachers,  and  teachers.  On  the  roll  of  commu- 
nicants in  these  native  churches  there  are  not  far 
from  three  hundred  thousand  names,  and  the 
Lord  is  adding  to  them  daily  of  such  as  are  being- 
saved.  The  Light  has  entered  the  "Dark  Con- 
tinent, "  and  it  will  brighten  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 


The  Outlook  for  Christ  in  Turkey 

BY  REV.  JAMES  L.  BARTON,  D.D. 

The  American  Board  is  practically  the  only 
Mission  Board  at  work  in  the  Turkish  empire 
north  of  Syria.  It  has  had  this  field  to  itself  since 
it  began  in  that  country  in  1819.  Because  no 
other  Boards  were  working  there  it  has  kept  from 
the  first  a  strong  force  of  missionaries  in  the  field 
and  has  strengthened  in  an  unusual  degree  its 
missionary  institutions.  The  area  covered  by  the 
four  missions  in  Turkey  is  a  large  one,  extending 
from  Salonica,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  in  the 
Grecian  Sea  to  Persia  on  the  east,  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  north  into  northern  Syria,  a  distance  of  over 
five  hundred  miles.  The  people  among  whom  the 
Board  is  working,  primarily,  are  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Koords,  and  Turks.  The  Armenians  and 
( Ireeks  have  their  own  national  churches,  ancient 
but  formal.  The  effort  of  the  American  Board 
from  the  beginning  was  not  to  break  up  these 
churches  but  to  introduce  the  leaven  of  the 
Gospel  into  them,  so  that  they  should  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  an  educated  and  morally 
upright  priesthood,  and  that  this  priesthood 
should  instruct  the  people  in  Gospel  truth. 
Whereas,  at  the  beginning  direct  effort  was  made 
to  reach  the  Mohammedans,  owing  to  relentless 
government  persecution,  this  work  has  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Four  great  victories  have  been  gained.  Upon 
these  rest  the  hope  of  the  future.     These  are : 

1.  The  Bible  which  has  been  for  several  hun- 
dred years  a  closed  book  and  unknown  to  the 
Armenians,  but  now  translated  by  the  mission- 
aries into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people,  has 
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been  accepted  by  all  of  the  Armenians  as  the  Word 
of  God,  and  has  gone  into  practically  all  the 
Armenian  homes  where  readers  are  found,  and  is 
used  in  cases  not  a  few  upon  the  altars  of  the 
Gregorian  churches.  This  wide  and  general 
acceptance  of  the  Bible  has  led  to  marked  reform 
in  the  old  church  itself.  There  is  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  the  preaching  of  the  pure 
Gospel.  Missionaries  and  Protestant  preachers 
are  asked  repeatedly  to  preach  in  the  old  churches 
and  in  many  cases  the  old  churches  and  the  Prot- 
estants unite  together  in  mass  meetings  for  prayer 
and  conference.  This  all  points  to  a  consumma- 
tion which  is  the  hope  of  the  missionaries,  namely, 
the  reform  of  the  Gregorian  church  upon  evan- 
gelistic lines,  which  need  not  break  up  the  form 
of  the  church  but  make  it  practically  and  aggres- 
sively Christian. 

2.  Because  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
under  Turkish  rule  education  languished  when 
mission  work  began.  There  were  few  schools 
worthy  of  the  name  in  the  empire.  Missionaries 
at  once  saw  that  in  order  to  work  out  reform  in  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  churches  the  people  must  be 
educated,  and,  especially,  leaders.  It  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  that  educated  leaders  would 
not  be  content  with  the  low  spiritual  condition 
of  their  churches.  Christian  schools  were  started 
throughout  the  empire  which  have  developed 
into  five  colleges  for  men,  two  for  women,  and  one 
for  both  men  and  women.  Besides  this,  there  are 
many  high  schools,  some  of  which  carry  students 
into  college  courses.  Three  theological  semi- 
naries are  also  in  operation  for  training  men 
directly  for  the  ministry.  There  are  more  than 
twenty-four  thousand  young  men  and  women 
studying  in  the  schools  and  colleges  connected 
with  the  American  Board  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
Most  of  these  are  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians, 
with  not  a  few  Bulgarians.  Through  the  stimulus 
of  these  schools  the  different  nationalities  have 


established  schools  of  high  grade  of  their  own,  so 
that  the  twenty-four  thousand  named  above  in 
no  way  represents  the  educational  movement  in 
the  empire.  Out  from  these  schools  come  con- 
secrated leaders  who  are  doing  much  for  the 
elevation  of  their  own  race  and  who  stand  for 
that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  civilization. 
Many  of  these  leaders  have  become  eminent  as 
Christian  preachers  and  organizers.  The  educa- 
tional work  is  very  largely  self-supporting,  more 
so,  probably,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  Christian  movement 
in  Turkey  upon  the  Mohammedans  is  extensive. 
Missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  hold  services 
advertised  as  for  the  Mohammedans,  neither  would 
Mohammedans  be  permitted  to  attend  such  ser- 
vices. Missionaries  are,  however,  the  same  as  the 
Christian  workers,  in  close  touch  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans throughout  the  country.  Religious 
conversation  frequently  takes  place  and  the  Bible 
translated  into  Turkish  is  widely  sold.  There  is 
much  connected  with  this  work  which  cannot  be 
made  public,  but  it  is  well  known  in  the  coun- 
try that  a  vast  number  of  the  Mohammedans 
are  reading  the  New  Testament  and  are  thinking 
seriously  upon  the  personal  claim  of  Christianity. 
Occasionally  Mohammedan  children  are  found 
in  Christian  schools.  This  number  would  un- 
doubtedly be  increased  were  official  pressure 
removed.  The  leaven  is  working.  All  of  the 
colleges  in  Turkey  are  teaching  the  students  the 
Turkish  language,  so  that  there  are  to-day  a  large 
number  of  trained  young  men  who  would  be  able 
with  little  preparation  to  preach  in  Turkish  did 
occasion  demand. 

4.  A  Christian  literature  in  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  the  empire  has  been  established.  This 
is  largely  self-supporting  because  of  the  demand 
for  it  on  the  part  of  the  reading  people.  This 
includes  not  only  the  Bible,  but  books  for  schools 
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as  well  as  a  general  religions  periodical  literature 
which  is  exerting  a  widespread  influence  upon  all 
classes  in  the  country.  Emphasis  is  put  upon 
Christian  literature  which  can  circulate  far  more 
widely  than  the  preacher  can  go  and  wThich  is 
unusually  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  country.  The  annual  distri- 
bution of  this  literature  averages  something  like 
ten  millions  of  pages  and  is  for  the  most  part  sold. 
The  outlook  for  mission  work  in  Turkey  is  based 
upon  the  work  of  the  last  eighty  years.  The  four 
distinct  departments  of  work,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  indicate  the  lines  of  advancement 
in  the  future.  There  is  every  encouragement  to 
feel  and  know  that  this  course  is  accepted  by  all 
classes  in  the  country  and  cooperated  in  by  all 
classes.  The  general  impression  that  missionaries 
and  missionary  work  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Turkey,  is  not  true.  The  success  of  this 
work  is  unquestioned  hitherto,  and  the  promise 
of  still  greater  success  in  the  future  is  bright. 


"The  Kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
Kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  his  Christ;  and  he 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

Rev.  ii  :  15. 
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THe   Envelope   Series. 


The  response  to  the  first  number  of  "The  En- 
velope Series"  in  its  new  form  has  been  most 
hearty.  It  is  evident  this  little  quarterly  has  won 
a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  our  church  peo- 
ple. Subscriptions  have  been  received  in  large 
numbers  and  many  delightful  testimonies  have 
reached  us  unsolicited.  One  minister  wrote, — 
"The  April  number  is  without  question  the 
strongest  missionary  pamphlet  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  bound  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good."  This 
number  was  printed  entire  in  the  "Pacific"  and 
its  leading  statements  reproduced  in  the  "Mission- 
ary Review  of  the  World"  as  well  as  noticed  in 
many  other  periodicals.  We  have  a  few  hundred 
of  this  number  left,  but  will  gladly  furnish  copies 
to  those  who  will  make  good  use  of  them.  Send 
money  with  your  order  if  you  can.  Best  of  all, 
send  us  new  subscriptions.  Remember,  for  each 
subscriber  we  can  send  a  free  copy  to  some  other 
person.  Four  numbers  are  already  planned  for 
and  some  of  our  best  writers  are  engaged  upon 
them.  The  price,  you  understand,  is  merely  nom- 
inal— ten  cents  for  the  year.  For  subscriptions 
and  orders  address  John  G.  Hosmer,  Publishing 
and  Purchasing  Agent,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Send  contributions  for  the  work  of  the  American 
Board  to 

FRANK  H.  W1GGIN,  Treasurer. 

Congregational  House,  Boston. 


The  literature,  leaflets  and  letters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  may  be  had  by  addressing 
John    G.    Hosmer.    Congregational    House,    14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Or  at  the  offices  of  the  District  Secretaries: 

Rev.  C.  C.  Creegan,  D.D.,  4th  Avenue  and  22d 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  A.    N.    Hitchcock,    Ph.D.,    153    La   Salle 

Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Rev.  H.  Melville  Tenney,  Y.M.C.  A.  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"THE  MISSIONARY  HERALDS 

Single  subscriptions,  75  cents;  in  clubs  of  ten 
50  cents  each. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  the  "  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions," 
incorporated  in  Massachusetts  in  1812,  the  sum 

of dollars,   to  be  expended 

for  the  appropriate  objects  of  said  corporation. 


